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SHAKESPEAREAN  REVIEWS 


[From  Boston  Transcript,  December 
9,  1914.] 

SHAKESPEAREAN  PROBLEMS. 

A Masterly  Study  of  Certain  Obscure 
Passages. 


By  E.  F.  E. 

Printers  in  Shakspeare’s  day  were 
not  infallible.  They  were  prone  to 
error,  perhaps  because  of  haste,  per- 
haps because  of  carelessness,  and  per- 
haps because  the  copy  from  which 
they  worked  was  none  too  legible. 
Therefore  the  printed  texts  of  all  the 
Elizabethan  classics,  as  well  as  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  are  in  many 
places  hopelessly  corrupt,  not  merely 
because  of  printers’  blunders,  how- 
ever, but  also  because  in  those  days 
there  was  no  standard  orthography  or 
punctuation.  Writers  spelled  accord- 
ing to  their  own  sweet  will,  and  the 
result  is  therefore  at  times  a blind 
array  of  meaningless  words  and  let- 
ters. Although  we  accept  the  four 
folio  and  the  many  quarto  editions  of 
Shakspeare  as  a canon  upon  which  to 
base  our  modern  texts  and  our  com- 
mentary, we  know  very  well  that  it  is 
a canon  filled  with  heresy. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  Shak- 
spearean  students  have  exercised  their 
wits  at  the  untangling  of  these  tex- 
tual complications  and  the  solution  of 
these  verbal  mysteries.  A look 
through  any  edition  of  Shakspeare 


provided  with  notes  reveals  the  ex- 
tent of  these  researches  and  the  ex- 
traordinary lengths  to  which  many 
scholars  have  gone  in  their  efforts  to 
make  an  obscure  phrase  intelligible 
to  later  readers.  Scarcely  a line  has 
been  left  unaltered,  and  in  many  in- 
stances one  commentator  or  another 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  plainest  of  passages.  In  other 
words,  in  their  endeavors  to  make  the 
rough  places  plain  they  have  only 
succeeded  in  making  them  still  more 
impassable.  No  one  of  them,  from 
Rowe  to  Furness,  has  remained  all 
the  time  in  a state  of  wisdom.  None 
of  them  has  been  wise  all  the  time, 
none  has  been  foolish  all  the  time, 
but  all  without  any  effort  have  min- 
gled their  wisdom  with  their  folly. 


One  of  the  wisest  of  Shakespearean 
commentators  was  Lewis  Theobald. 
Because  he  dared  question  the  scholar- 
ship of  Pope  as  manifested  by  that 
poet  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
also  because  he  had  the  temerity  to 
issue  a Shakspeare  of  his  own,  he  was 
made  the  first  hero  of  “The  Dunciad.” 
But  he  was  no  fool,  and  nothing  said 
or  written  by  Pope  could  bequeath 
him  to  posterity  as  one.  His  conjec- 
tures were  not  always  right,  but  they 
were  in  the  right  direction:  he  threw; 
light  into  many  a dark  Shakespearean 
corner,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  most 
amazingly  shrewd  emendation  ever 
suggested.  So  plausible  is  it  that  it 
is  now  as  legitimately  Shakspeare’s 
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passage  as  if  it  were  to  be  found  in 
the  folios  or  in  the  quartos.  If  we 
turn  to  the  third  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  “King  Henry  V.”  we  shall  find 
Dame  Quickly  describing  the  death  of 
Falstaff.  “For  his  nose  was  as  sharp 
as  a pen,  and  a table  of  green  fields,” 
she  said,  and  everybody  wonderea 
what  she  meant  until  Theobald  clas- 
sified and  beautified  the  passage  by 
giving  it  in  this  wise:  “For  his  nose 

was  as  sharp  as  a pen  and  ’a  babbled 
of  green  fields.”  If  Shakspeare  did  not 
write  that,  it  is  manifestly  what  he 
should  have  written. 

This  conjecture  of  Theobald’s  is  one 
of  the  bright  places  in  a wilderness 
of  Shakespearean  emendation.  It  is, 
however,  the  result  of  a brilliant  flash 
of  undertsanding  rather  than  the  out- 
come of  deep  thought  and  sound  rea- 
soning. It  must  have  come  to  Theo- 
bald in  a sudden  moment  of  inspira- 
tion. Both  these  qualities  are  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  little  volume 
on  “Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shak- 
speare,” which  contains  the  soundest, 
most  sensible,  most  forcible  Shak- 
spearean  wisdom  that  has  appeared  in 
many  3^ears.  One  after  another  Mr. 
Stewart  enlightens  the  reader  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  a Shakespearean 
difficulty.  He  is  not  prone  to  amend 
the  text  until  all  other  resources  are 
exhausted,  and  they  rarely  are  ex- 
hausted. He  shows  again  and  again 
that  Shakspeare  knew  what  he  was 
writing  about,  and  that  the  misunder- 
standing of  many  a passage  is  due  not 
to  a printer’s  error,  but  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  reader  to  follow  Shak- 
speare’s  thought.  His  elucidation  of 
“Runaway’s  Eyes”  in  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  makes  absolutely  clear,  as  read 
in  the  light  of  the  context,  a passage 
that  has  many  times  been  pronounced 
“Impelessly  corrupt.”  He  leaves  not 
a fragment  of  a doubt  in  the  reader’s 
mind  that  he  has  given  to  Shak- 
speare Shakspeare’s  own  meaning,  and 
here  as  in  his  explanation  of  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecheek’s  meaning  in  his  re- 


mark to  Malvolio,  “Her  C’s,  her  U’s 
and  her  T’s;  why  that?”  he  convinces 
us  that  a knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan 
customs  and  the  Elizabethan  way  of 
thought  will  clear  our  pathway  to  the 
easy  overcoming  of  many  an  obstacle. 

It  is  Mr.  Stewart’s  method  to  get  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  but 
naturally  he  measures  the  length  of  his 
argument  by  the  intricacy  of  the  pas- 
sage he  is  discussing,  and  not  infre- 
quently by  the  cloud  of  misunder- 
standing into  which  it  has  been 
plunged  by  many  of  his  predecessors. 
When  he  is  lengthy,  it  is  because  the 
necessities  of  the  case  demand  it; 
when  he  is  brief  he  is  no  less  con- 
vincing. In  his  two  pages  given  to 
an  explanation  of  these  lines  from 
“Othello”— 

but,  alas,  to  make  ine 
A fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at 

he  causes  us  to  wonder  at  the  neces- 
sity for  his  explanation.  Yet  this 
passage  has  caused  much  trouble,  and 
much  paper  and  ink  has  been  wasted 
over  it.  “Othello  feels,”  says  Mr. 
Stewart,  “as  if  he  were  the  very  fig- 
ure, the  symbol,  the  standard  of  public 
reference  for  marital  disgrace.  He 
feels  as  if  his  figure  or  person  stood 
for  obloquy  itself  just  as  authorita- 
tivelj’’  as  a figure  on  a clock  stands 
for  the  hour  itself,  and  when  people 
look  at  him  it  is  time  to  scorn.  Hence 
‘time  of  scorn.’  So  deep  is  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  feels  as  if  it  were 
always  that  time  of  day  with  him; 
hence,  ‘slow,  unmoving  finger:’  This 
‘time  of  scorn’  is  a very  Shakspearean 
style  of  expression,  as  when  Hamlet 
says:  ‘It  is  the  breathing  time  of 

day  with  me,’  or  as  in  ‘Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,’  ‘What  time  o’  day — the  hour 
that  fools  should  ask.’  I think  that 
future  annotators  would  supply  the 
deficiency  in  their  elucidation  by  ex- 
plaining that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
public  clock.  As  to  the  literal  truth 
of  ‘slow,  unmoving’  this  is  a very 
good  description  of  the  hand  of  a 
clock;  it  is  even  psychologically  per- 
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feet  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
aware  through  our  intellect  that  the 
motionless  hand  is  moving  whereas 
our  sense  of  sight  tells  us  that  it  is 
not.  The  Polio  reading,  however,  is 
mere  tautology  and  un-Shakspearean, 
for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain 
that  a thing  which  is  slow  is  also  mov- 
ing.” 

Among  the  other  passages  explained 
by  Mr.  Stewart  are  “But  here,  upon 
this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,”  from 
“Macbeth”;  “Move  the  Still-Peering 
Air,”  from  “All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well”;  “I  loved  for  intermission,” 
from  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”;  “For 
defect  of  judgment  is  oft  the  cause  of 
fear,”  from  “Cymbeline”;  “Both  to  my 
God,  and  to  my  gracious  king,”  from 
“Hamlet”;  and  “As  those  that  fear 
they  hope  and  know  they  fear,”  from 
“As  You  Like  It.”  In  addition  he 
also  discusses  “The  Mystery  of  Ham- 
let” in  an  essay  of  twenty-five  pages. 
Possibly  he  is  reserving  for  another 
volume  several  famous  cruxes  that  he 
does  not  mention,  notably  “The  dram 
of  Eale”  and  “Woo’t  drink  up  Eisel,” 
from  “Hamlet”;  and  “The  base  In- 
dian” or  “the  base  Judean,”  from 
“Othello.”  And  perhaps  Mr.  Stewart 
will  also  be  willing  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that,  contrary  to  a multitude  of 
texts,  but  in  conformity  to  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  First  Folio,  Hamlet  in 
the  course  of  his  interview  with  his 
mother  in  her  closet  declares  that  he 
wishes  she  were  not  “your  husband’s 
brother’s  wife.”  To  cause  him  to  say 
that  he  wishes  she  were  not  “my 
mother”  is  to  make  him  both  unfilial 
and  a fool.  And  whatever  else  he 
was,  Hamlet  was  certainly  neither. 

May  we  confess  that  we  sat  down 
to  read  this  book  with  a mind  pre- 
pared to  scorn,  and  that  within  a few 
minutes  of  opening  its  pages  and 
thereafter  till  the  end  we  remained  to 
admire  and  to  praise.  It  is  a Shak- 
spearean  book  in  ten  thousand. 

Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Sbakspeare. 
By  Charles  D.  Stewart.  New  Haven  : Yale 
University  Press.  London  : Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 


[From  the  Springfield  Republican, 
September  20,  1914.] 

SHAKESPEAREAN  DIFFICULTIES. 

Made  Simple  in  a Very  Interesting 
Manner. 


Many  a sharp  and  wordy  war  has 
been  waged  over  the  interpretation  of 
Shakespearean  cruxes.  Around  them 
a whole  literature  has  grown  up,  and 
the  history  of  the  successive  attempts 
to  save  moot  passages  from  being 
branded  with  the  unsatisfactory  ver- 
dict of  “hopelessly  corrupt”  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  literary  by- 
paths. A recent  addition  to  the  com- 
pany is  Charles  D.  Stewart.  “Some 
Textual  Difficulties  in  Shakespeare,” 
published  by  the  Yale  university  press 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Elizabethan 
club  of  Yale  ($1.35).  The  aim  of  this 
excellent  little  commentary  is  to  clear 
away  the  mystery  and  the  false  in- 
terpretation that  have  surrounded 
some  40  of  the  most  debated  phrases 
in  the  plays  from  Rowe  to  the  present. 
Each  is  discussed  logically  and  with 
a degree  of  conviction  that  is  itself 
convincing.  Mr.  Stewart  has  simply 
applied  the  common-sense  method. 
The  majority  of  his  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  context,  or  rather  on 
character  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 
text; he  has  not  allowed  himself  to 
be  misled  by  some  of  the  highly  in- 
genuious  fallacies  which  have  previ- 
ously served,  nor  has  he,  like  so  many 
well-meaning  commentators,  erred  by 
keeping  his  nose  too  close  to  the  page. 

An  example  is  necessary  to  illus- 
trate satisfactorily  Mr.  Stewart’s 
method.  In  Henry  V,  act  4,  scene 
4,  a French  soldier  is  at  the  mercy  of 
Pistol  in  a corner  of  the  battlefield. 
“Yield,  cur!”  cries  Pistol.  The  sob 
dier  says,  “Je  pense  qiie  vous  etes  le 
gentilhomme  de  bonne  qualite.”  Pistol 
answers,  “Qualtitie  calmie  custure  me! 
Art  thou  a gentleman?  What  is  thy 
name?  Discuss.”  Since  Malone  at- 
tempted to  interpret  Pistol’s  gar- 
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bled  speech  in  1821,  this  interpreta- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  suffice:  That 
Pistol,  catching  the  last  word  of  the 
soldier’s  plea,  repeats  it  and  adds  the 
refrain  of  a popular  Irish  song,  “Calen, 
O custure  me”  (for  “colleen  og 
astore”),  that  is,  “young  girl  my  treas- 
ure.” The  verbal  coincidence  is  so 
marked  that  one  may  be  forgiven  for 
accepting  it  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
and  utter  nonsense  that  it  really  is. 

Here,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  Pistol  is 
merely  trying  to  say,  in  his  own  bad 
French,  “Quel  titre  comme  accoster 
me.  Tell  me  what  your  title  is.”  This, 
he  continues,  “is  exactly  what  Pistol 
on  the  battlefield  was  interested  in 
knowing.  The  whole  scene  is  based 
on  Pistol’s  anxiety  to  find  out  the  title 
of  any  prisoner  he  might  capture, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  so  that 
he  might  know  how  much  ransom  he 
would  be  able  to  get.”  All  the  rami- 
fications of  the  argument  are  followed 
to  a consistent  and  logical  conclusion, 
and  one  has  a meaningless  snatch  of 
Irish  song  replaced  by  a line  that  fits 
the  dialogue  and  the  character  snugly, 
with  a similiarity  in  words  which, 
with  the  added  testimony  of  sense, 
outweighs  the  adventitious  evidence 
of  the  older  rendering. 

Happily  Mr.  Stewart  seems  nowhere 
to  be  guilty  of  “reading  in.”  The  con- 
cession is  an  easy  one  to  make,  and 
with  it  one  can  interpret  as  one 
chooses.  Only  when  every  other 
course  has  failed  does  he  resort  to 
textual  emendation,  and  here  his  lib- 
erties are  virtually  confined  to  punc- 
tuation. Nowhere  does  he  follow  the 
easy  line  that  leads  to  the  conclusion 
of  “purposely  meaningless.”  In  the 
first  place,  he  thinks  too  well  of  his 
Shakespeare,  and  in  the  second  of  his 
own  rationalism.  One  feels  that  he 
has  pretty  nearly  settled  these  40-odd 
cruxes  for  good  and  all,  and  that  fu- 
ture variorium  editions  will  have  to 
consider  his  eminently  sensible  de- 
ductions. 

A word  is  due  the  attractive  format 
of  the  book,  which  represents  a pleas- 


ant departure  from  the  customary 
make-up  of  the  product  of  a university 
press,  looking  too  often  as  though  it 
were  intended  solely  for  a university 
bookshelf.  The  style  of  the  book  is  in 
keeping.  It  is  not  exactly  “popular,” 
if  by  that  is  meant  writing  down,  but 
it  is  altogether  suitable  for  the  lay 
reader,  and  it  is  obviously  intended 
to  be  read  rather  than  used  as  a work 
of  reference.  One  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  Mr.  Stewart  means  to  try 
his  hand  at  more  of  these  vexed  ques- 
tions. 


[From  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Feb.  6, 

INGENSOUS  ATTACKS 

ON  MYSTERIES. 


Some  Textual  Difficulties  of  Shake- 
speare. 


By  Charles  D.  Stewart.  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Mr.  Stewart  deals  with  forty  of  the 
more  familiar  puzzles  in  Shakespeare, 
and  very  naturally  gives  first  place 
and  the  most  striking  display  of  his 
insight,  or  his  ingenuity,  whichever 
may  be  the  more  proper  word,  to  his 
discussion  of  the  famous  puzzle  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  “That  Runaway’s 
Byes  May  Wink.”  Many  readers 
know  the  passage,  and  many  know 
how  differently  it  has  been  viewed  by 
critics,  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  whom  have  failed  to  convince, 
while  others  have  held  that  the  puzzle 
is  insoluble.  That  is  not  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  impossible  to 
condense  his  argument  much  more 
closely  than  he  has  done  himself,  but 
perhaps  its  character  may  be  indi- 
cated in  a few  words.  He  begins  with 
a reminder  that  in  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish wink  did  not  mean  merely  to 
close  the  eyes,  but  shutting  them  with 
the  intention  of  keeping  them  closed. 
He  quotes  from  “Henry  V.,”  5 — 2 — 327, 
to  show  how  Katharine’s  ante-nuptial 
modesty  was  described,  with  the  same 
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word,  and  in  connection  with  this  he 
speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  being  al- 
ways true  to  human  nature,  always 
with  special  regard  for  the  person 
speaking,  his  indisposition  to  jump 
quickly  from  one  figure  of  speech  to 
another,  except  advisedly;  and  again 
of  his  adhering  to  it  “in  long  com- 
parisons which  are  intended  to  throw 
complete  and  dwelling  light  on  the 
spirit  of  the  speaker,”  and  adds  that 
he  did  this  “especially  at  those  places 
where  he  wished  to  engage  our  minds 
for  a longer  space  upon  some  point 
important  to  the  action,  or  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  character.”  He  finds 
this  a case  in  point,  and  indeed  thinks 
that  Shakespeare  expected  that  we 
w^ould  understand  the  sense  of  “run- 
aways” at  once,  and  gather  the  beauty 
of  this  way  of  saying  it.  Then  he 
turns  to  Henry  V.,  as  above  noted,  and 
later  to  “All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.” 
It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  here, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  interpretation  to  be 
given  with  the  three  passages  taken 
in  the  meaning  suggested.  The  pre- 
cise exposition  may  be  omitted,  but 
the  whole  statement  can  be  had  and 
examined  in  a short  time  by  anyone 
who  is  interested. 

A few  of  the  other  pasages  may 
be  mentioned,  for  instance  that  in 
“Hamlet,”which  reads  in  the  folio; 

I hold  my  dutie  as  I hold  my  soule, 

Both  to  my  God,  one  to  my  gracious  king. 

In  the  modern  version,  the  last  line 
reads:  “Both  to  my  God  and  to  my 

gracious  king.”  The  explanation  is 
simple  and  seems  reasonable.  Some- 
times there  is  merely  a suggestion  of 
the  simplest  kind  as  in  the  lines  from 
“Measure  for  Measure,”  commonly 
printed 

But  that  to  your  sufficiency 

as  your  worth  is  able. 
And  let  them  work. 

This  has  been  called  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt, although  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpolate  enough  to  give  it 
meaning.  Merely  as  a suggestion  Mr. 
Stev/art  puts  the  substitution  of  P.  for 


B.  He  shows  that  it  makes  a com- 
prehensible passage,  and  he  notes  the 
typographical  error  of  B.  for  P.  might 
easily  result  from  faulty  distribution 
of  the  type  and  careless  proofreading. 
That  the  latter  was  horribly  common 
is  well  known. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, to  follow  in  detail  the  views  of 
all  the  passages  considered.  Those 
mentioned  are  among  the  more  im- 
portant or  the  most  interesting,  and 
seem  to  give  some  conception  of  the 
scope  and  manner  of  the  study.  Per- 
haps few  but  special  students  will 
really  care  much  for  it,  but  if  it  at- 
tracts their  attention  it  will  have 
served  its  real  purpose. 


[From  the  Appleton  Daily  Post,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1915.] 

SHAKESPEAREAN  PROBLEMS. 

A Scholarly  Interpretation  of  Some  of 
the  More  Obscure  Passages. 

By  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  Ph.  D. 

For  the  last  ten  or  a dozen  years 
English  scholars  seem  to  have  as- 
sumed by  common  consent  that  the 
last  word  in  textual  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  has  been  said, 
and  to  have  fallen  back,  if  not  meekly, 
none  the  less  complacently,  on  inter- 
pretations advanced  by  earlier  stud- 
ents. They  have  spent  their  time 
studying  the  sources  of  the  great 
bard’s  dramas  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  he  played,  rather  than  the 
meanings  of  obscure  lines  and  words. 
In  many  respects  they  have  been  in- 
explicably backward  in  dispersing  the 
fog  that  still  holds  many  of  Shake- 
speare’s greatest  passages  in  the 
darkness  of  utter  obscurity. 

It  is  somewhat  refreshing,  therefore, 
to  find  on  one’s  desk  a new  book  of 
Shakespearean  interpretation.  It  is 
equally  refreshing  that  the  new  book 
should  be  by  a new  writer  in  the  field, 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart 
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is  the  author  of  “The  Fugitive  Black- 
smith,” “Partners  of  Providence,” 
and  several  other  important  works  of 
fiction,  but  he  has  not  hitherto  at- 
tempted anything  in  the  limited  field 
of  Elizabethan  criticism.  Conse- 
quently one  picks  up  his  new  book 
with  the  feeling  that  the  author  will 
present  the  reader  with  something 
original,  untrammeled  by  the  conven- 
tions of  hidebound  criticism.  And 
one  is  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  “Some  Textual  Diffi- 
culties in  Shakespeare”  is  not  a book 
of  general  interest.  Its  use  will 
limited  to  the  close  student  of  Shake- 
speare. By  reason  of  this  very  fact, 
therefore,  his  conclusions  will  not  be 
universally  accepted.  But  that  does 
not  much  matter.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Shakespeare  himself,  were  he  to  pub- 
lish under  a nom  de  plume,  could  to- 
day write  a book  of  textual  interpre- 
tation of  his  own  plays  and  have  it 
universally  accepted.  Mr.  Stewart’s 
interpretations  will  probably  come  as 
near  being  accepted  as  anybody’s 
could. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their 
being  accepted  is  that  they  are  made 
without  emendations  of  the  early  quar- 
tos and  folios.  Mr.  Stewart  insists 
on  getting  his  meanings  without 
changing  the  text.  And  he  is  right 
of  course.  Any  editor  of  Shakespeare 
can  emend  a line  so  as  to  give  it  his 
own  meaning.  But  what  readers  want 
to  know  is,  What  did  Shakespeare 
mean  by  writing  these  lines  as  they 
actually  appear  in  the  old  texts? 

Some  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  explanations 
are  amazing  for  their  very  daring. 
Others  are  equally  amazing  for  their 
very  simplicity.  Now  that  we  have  the 
simple  ones  given,  we  question  what 
fools  we  mortals  be  for  not  having 
seen  the  meaning  before.  A case  in 
point  is  Pistol’s  broken  French, 
Qualtitie  calmie  custure  me!” — “Quel 
titre  comme  accoster  me.”  Another 
is  Henry  V.’s,  “But  he  that  tempered 
thee  bade  thee  stand  up.” 


Not  all  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  solutions, 
however,  are  equally  happy.  His  ex- 
planation of  “the  clearest  gods”  in 
“King  Lear,”  IV,  vi,  72,  is  not  wholly 
convincing.  Nor  is  his,  “Her  C’s,  her 
U’s  and  her  T’s”  in  “Twelfth  Night.” 
The  suggestion  of  Ritson  is  far  more 
plausible,  that  “as  usual  in  Shake- 
speares’  time,  the  whole  direction, 
most  of  which  Malvolio  reads,  ran 
thus:  To  the  Unknown  Belov’d,  this, 

and  my  good  Wishes,  with  Care  Pres- 
ent.” Ritson’s  statement  explains  the 
presence  of  all  the  letters  that  Mal- 
volio mentions,  while  Mr.  Stewart  ad- 
mits the  failure  of  his  explanation  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  P.  Of 
course,  the  naming  of  the  letters  in 
the  order  in  which  Malvolio  mentions 
them  may  have  had  upon  the  audience 
the  suggested  humorous  turn,  but  Mr. 
Stewart’s  solution  of  the  passage  is 
not  so  convincing  as  Ritson’s. 

There  are  some  other  passages,  too, 
to  which  critics  will  probably  object, — 
“great,  great,  great  Pompey”  in 
“Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  for  instance, 
and  “your  grace”  and  “your  highness” 
in  “Henry  V.”  These  passages  are 
so  comparatively  simple  as  not  to  de- 
serve the  title  of  cruxes  at  all.  The 
meanings  of  both  of  them,  indeed,  are 
so  evident  that  the  passages  were 
wholly  ignored  by  Professors  Neilson 
and  Thorndike  in  their  Tudor  Shake- 
speare. 

All  of  these  points,  however,  are 
relatively  minor,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
Mr.  Stewart  to  say  that  he  has  made 
a scholarly  and  valuable  contribution 
to  Shakespearean  criticism.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue  in 
the  Shakespearean  field  and  give  us 
more  of  his  ripe  opinions  of  the  mas- 
ter dramatist. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  may  venture  his 
opinion  on  the  bothersome  teaser  in 
“The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,” 

“And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and 
free, 

All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I give  thee.” 
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[From  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Journal, 
December  11,  1914.] 

By  a Wisconsin  Shakespearean. 


In  “Some  Textual  Difficulties  in 
Shakespeare,”  a scholarly  work  of  in- 
terest to  English  literature,  Charles 
D.  Stewart,  Hartford,  Wis.,  has  made 
a valuable  contribution  to  a work  that 
has  now  gone  on  during  two  centuries. 
The  books  is  planned  to  clear  up 
famous  passages  in  Shakespeare 
which  long  have  puzzled  scholars 
Forty  of  the  most  perplexing  passages 
of  the  works  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  are 
explained.  Mr.  Stewart’s  work  clearly 
indicates  that  he  is  a most  incisive 
Shakespearean  student,  possessed  of 
a mind  able  to  follow  Shakespeare  in 
his  dealings  with  the  deeper  currents 
of  human  nature.  Mr.  Stewart  ex- 
cludes in  his  explanations  all  that  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  founds  his  rea- 
soning only  upon  internal  evidences 
of  the  text  and  the  general  tendency 
sions  illuminate;  they  solve  the  diffi- 
culties in  a Shakespearean  way,  and 
make  the  meaning  self-evident  and 
simple.  The  work  is  ingenious  and 
original,  and  will  be  given  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  by  Shakespearean 
scholars.  The  book  was  accepted  by 
the  Elizabethan  club,  connected  with 
Yale  university,  and  is  published  at 
Oxford  university,  England,  as  well  as 
at  New  Haven.  (Yale  University 
Press;  $1.35.) 


[From  Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant,  De- 
cember 20,  1914.] 

Textual  Difficulties  in  Shakespeare. 


By  Charles  D.  Stewart.  The  Yale 
University  Press. 

This  volume  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Elizabethan  club  and 
serves  a reverent  purpose  exceedingly 
well.  Whoever  is  puzzled  by  a phrase 
in  the  plays  the  meaning  of  which  he 
really  cares  for  and  yet  baffies  him, 


perhaps  ought  to  pull  up  short  and 
make  sure  that  no  thought  of  the  con- 
summate artist  escapes  him.  And  he 
will  find  Mr.  Stewart  has  apparently 
the  correct,  at  least  a plausible,  ex- 
planation for  him,  one  for  which  he 
should  be  duly  grateful:  for  it  implies 
self-sacrifice  to  spend  one’s  time  in 
battling  with  “cruxes”  which  might 
be  given  to  indulgence  in  drifting 
down  the  great  river  in  full  current 
avoiding  rocks  and  shallows. 


[From  Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
February  4,  1915.] 

Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shake- 
speare. 


By  Charles  D.  Stewart. 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
Cloth.  251  pages.  Price,  $1.35  net. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  best  of  recent 
commentaries  on  Sharespeare  should 
come  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Elizabethan  club  of  Yale,  which  pos- 
sesses such  a rare  collection  of  Shake- 
spearean literature.  Students  of 
Shakespeare,  real  students,  will  find 
in  Charles  D,  Stew'art’s  book  probably 
the  sanest  discussion  of  most  points 
that  has  been  offered  in  a long  time. 
Authorities  cannot  be  expected  to 
agree,  but  they  must  see  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Stewart’s  comparatively  simple 
explanations  of  passages  which  have 
called  forth  such  involved  theories  of 
the  author’s  probable  meaning.  None 
of  the  forty  famous  cruxes  which  are 
discussed  in  this  book  has  heretofore 
been  satisfactorily  cleared  up  in  com- 
mentaries, but  it  seems  as  though  on 
more  than  half  of  them  Mr.  Stewart 
has  offered  the  final  word.  His  solu- 
tions are  founded  not  on  conjecture 
but  wholly  on  internal  evidence  and 
best  of  all  by  reference  to  the  general 
tendency  of  Sharespeare’s  thought. 
As  an  example,  he  makes  “the  mys- 
tery of  Hamlet”  no  mystery  at  all  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ham- 
let had  become  a man  incapacitated 
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to  have  emotion,  and  that  there  was 
accordingly  nothing  “inconsistent”  in 
his  behaviour.  Other  passages  he 
takes  up  so  clearly  and  gives  his  solu- 
tion so  simply  and  pleasantly  that  the 
hook  is  a joy  to  read.  The  book  is 
free  from  footnotes  and  constant  ref- 
erences. It  is  as  easy  to  read  as  an 
unedited  edition  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare’s masterpieces. 


Fresno  Republican. 


It  is  a long  distance  mentally  (and 
a relief)  to  turn  from  the  war  books 
to  “Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shake- 
speare,” by  Charles  D.  Stewart,  which 
the  Yale  University  Press  has  lately 
sent  out.  It  was  not  always  thus  at 
reviewers’  piled  up  desks.  Said  Sam 
Williams  about  December  1,  1878, 
(San  Francisco  Bulletin).  “Too  much 
Christmas  in  the  books;  too  many 
fellows  from  the  University  writing 
monographs;  too  many  love  stories 
and  verses;  but  not  one  really  pug- 
nacious book  this  three  months.”  He 
meant  it,  too. 

The  Elizabethan  Club  (of  Yale)  is 
sponsor  for  Mr.  Stewart’s  book  which 
comes  this  year  as  a benison,  though 
Sam  Williams  would  have  objurgated 
it.  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  walked 
through  some  forty  of  the  textual 
Iab3^rinths  in  which  previous  commen- 
tators of  Shakespeare  have  been  lost 
for  keeps.  How  he  would  have  de- 
lighted, or  aggravated,  Rolfe,  Dr.  Fur- 
ness, Hiram  Corson,  and  the  rest. 
Here  are  samples  of  the  phrases  that 
he  has  the  audacity  to  tackle — “That 
runaway’s  eyes  may  wink” — (from 
Romeo  and  Juliet) ; “Her  C’s,  her  U’s 
and  her  T’s”  (from  Twelfth  Night). 

We  wonder  whether  or  not  the  au- 
thor is  the  Charles  D.  Stewart  who 
wrote  “The  Fugitive  Blacksmith,”  and 
later,  some  fine  essays  from  his  rocky 
farmside.  He  was  full  of  human  na- 
ture, and  so  are  these  highly  original 
and  readable  studies  of  Shakespeare. 


They  seem  to  have  been  written  by  an 
open  fireplace  in  winter,  up  in  Wis- 
consin. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.35  net, 
and  it  will  repay  hard  study.  Let  us 
not  forget  our  Elizabethan  classics. 


Religious  Telescope,  Jan.  20,  1915. 


“It  is  a capital  interpretation  of  the 
passages  treated,  and  the  result  of  the 
argument  is  very  satisfactory.” 


London  Spectator,  Feb.  6,  1915. 


A number  of  obscure  passages  from 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  are  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Stewart  in 
“Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shake- 
speare” (Humphrey  Milford,  for  the 
Yale  University  Press,  6's.  net).  Those 
who  have  studied  the  monumental 
“Variorum”  edition  of  Shakespeare 
will  be  aware  of  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  human  energy  has  already 
been  devoted  to  these  problems,  and 
to  what  little  effect.  Mr.  Stewart, 
however,  in  spite  of  a disturbing  ten- 
dency to  American  colloquialisms  in 
his  style,  displays  plenty  of  shrewd 
common-sense  and  often  throws  light 
upon  obscurities. 

The  worst  danger  that  he  runs  is  a 
tendency  to  run  into  those  besetting 
sins  of  the  textual  critic — too  much 
ingenuity  in  explanation  and  too  much 
facility  in  emendation. 


[Boston  Jewish  Voice.] 


For  the  lovers  of  Shakespeare  this 
book  is  almost  a necessity.  Its 
learned  author  clears  up  the  many 
cruxes  in  Shakespeare’s  plays  and 
easily  cuts  the  Gordian  Knot  which 
occurred  in  so  many  places  in  the 
great  master’s  works.  The  evidence 
on  which  Mr.  Stewart  bases  his  con- 
clusions is  sane,  logical  and  profound. 
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[From  Minneapolis  Journal,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1915.] 

Stewart,  Charles  D.  Some  Textual  Dif- 
ficulties in  Shakspere.  Cloth.  247  pp. 
New  Haven.  Tale  University  Press. 
$1.35  net. 

This  work,  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Elizabethan  club  and  a 
beautiful  bit  of  the  printer’s  art,  is 
planned  to  clear  up  famous  textual 
problems  that  have  remained  unsolved 
in  Shakspere’s  plays.  Beginning  with 
the  much  questioned  “runaways’ 
eyes,’’  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  a clear 
light  is  shed  on  40  of  the  most  per- 
plexing passages  that  seem  to  have 
baffled  centuries  of  critics.  Mr.  Stew- 
art shows  amazing  success  in  throw- 
ing light  on  these  problems  which 
seem  to  be  best  resolved  by  the  sim- 
plest treatment,  making  use  of  inter- 
nal evidence  and  the  general  tenden- 
cy of  Shakspere’s  thought.  It  is  a 
book  that  should  go  with  every  set  of 
the  poet’s  works. 


[From  Providence  Journal  January 
31,  1915.] 

SHAKSPERE  AND  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH.  Including  also  Several 
Essays  Previously  Published  in  the 
New  Shakspeareana.  By  Henry 
Pemberton.  $1.50  net.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

SOME  TEXTUAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
SHAKESPEARE.  By  Charles  D.  Stew- 
art. $1.35  net.  New  Haven;  The 
Yale  University  Press. 

One  finds  it  hard  to  be  tolerant  of 
such  misapplied  energy  as  that  which 
was  used  so  recklessly  by  the  author  of 
“Shakspere  and  Sir  W^alter  Raleigh.” 
A better  illustration  of  special  plead- 
ing of  the  sort  which  must  be  ob- 
vious to  anyone  at  all  conversant  with 
the  most  familiar  facts  of  the  case 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton became  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  must  have 
written  the  plays  commonly  supposed 
by  persons  not  afflicted  with  the  Ba- 
conian mania  to  have  been  written 
by  William  Shakespeare;  he  therefore 


started  out  to  prove  this  theory  and 
has  collected  in  its  defense  a mass  of 
circumstantial  evidence  which  is  of 
no  value  even  were  it  impartially 
stated — as  it  certainly  is  not.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  give  only  one  instance 
to  indicate  the  prejudiced  assertions 
into  wfflich  Mr.  Pemberton’s  zeal  for 
his  cause  led  him.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  his  efforts  to  prove  that  Shakes- 
peare had  no  associations  other  than, 
with  the  most  ordinary  class  of  peo- 
ple he  says,  “His  daughter  Judith 
married-  a man  who  kept  a v/ine- 
shop.”  Now  this  in  itself  is  not  a 
fair  statement.  Judith  Shakespeare 
married  a “vintner,”  a highly  respect- 
able bourgeois  who  manufactured 
wine  and  sold  it  in  large  quantities 
as  well  as  small.  But  even  were  we 
to  consider  this  a just  expression  of 
the  case  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
daughters,  why  should  Mr.  Pember- 
ton fail  altogether  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare’s  favorite  daughter, 
Susanna,  was  married  to  Dr.  Hall,  a 
physician  of  high  reputation,  and  that 
the  child  of  this  union,  Elizabeth 
Hall,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in 
his  will,  married  for  her  first  husband 
Thomas  Nash,  Esquire,  and  for  her 
second  husband.  Sir  John  Barnard  of 
Abington?  These  are  facts  known  to 
every  school  boy.  Why  then  should 
Mr.  Pemberton  ignore  them?  One 
might  multiply  such  illustrations  of 
unconscious  partiality  indefinitely,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  do  so;  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of 
the  book  died  before  putting  his  man- 
uscript in  complete  condition  for  pub- 
lication, one  has  slight  inclination 
to  dwell  upon  errors  which  might  not 
have  been  allowed  to  stand.  No  one 
is  likely  to  take  the  theory  very  se- 
riously. 

With  a sigh  of  relief  one  turns  to 
that  admirably  perspicacious  and  sane 
little  book  of  Shakespearean  criticism, 
Mr.  Stewart’s  “Some  Textual  Difficul- 
ties in  Shakespeare.”  Here  we  have 
sound  scholarship  illumined  by  imagi- 
nation and — a quality  that  too  fre- 
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quently  has  been  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  treatises  on  moot  points 
in  Shakespeare — common  sense.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  to  differ  from 
the  author;  but  of  the  keenness  of  his 
intuition  and  the  general  fitness  of 
his  criticism  as  an  interpretation  of 
what  one  might  call  without  too  great 
irreverence  “straight”  Shakespeare 
there  can  be  no  question.  One  is 
sorry,  however,  to  see  that  so  good  a 
student  of  Elizabethan  English  should 
make  such  a curious  slip  as  to  say  of 
the  situation  which  led  Hamlet  to 
speak  so  bitterly  to  Laertes  at  the 
grave  of  Ophelia.  “The  conjunction 
of  affairs  at  the  grave  was  such  as  to 
aggravate  his  soul  into  a nameless 
agony” — a use  of  the  word  “aggra- 
vate” which  is,  of  course,  wholly  im- 
proper in  view  of  the  sequence.  But 
this  is  indeed  a minor  blemish  in  a 
book  of  real  value. 


NOTED  SCHOLARS  APPROVE 

WORK  OF  ZANESVILLE  BOY. 


Yale  University  Press  Turns  Out 
Book  By  Charles  D.  Stewart  on 
Forty  Cruxes  in  Shakespeare’s 
Plays. 


By  Thomas  W.  Lewis. 

“Some  Textual  Difficulties  in 
Shakespeare”  is  the  title  of  a book 
of  250  pages  just  issued  by  the  Yale 
University  Press,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Elizabethan  club  of  that  uni- 
versity. 

The  writer  is  Mr.  Charles  D,  Stew- 
art, nephew  of  Hon.  David  Stewart  of 
this  city.  The  author  is  a native  of 
Zanesville  who  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  old  Seventh  ward  and  who  has 
won  fame  as  a writer  of  books  and 
magazine  stories  and  as  a profound 
student  of  Shakespeare.  The  publish- 
ers have  the  following  to  say  of  Mr. 
Stewart’s  latest  excursion  into  the 
“textual  difficulties”  of  the  great 
dramatists’  plays: 


“The  work  is  planned  to  clear  up 
the  famous  cruxes  which  have  been 
remained  unsolved  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  Beginning  with  the  notorious  , 
‘Runaway’s  Eyes’  in  Romeo  and  Jul- 
iet light  is  shed  on  40  of  the  most 
perplexing  passages  which  have  here-'li 
tofore  baffled  all  attempts  at  explan- 
ation. They  could  only  be  resolved 
by  a mind  able  to  follow  Shakespeare  i 
in  his  dealings  with  the  deeper  cur-  | 
rents  of  human  nature  as  it  is  un-  j 
folded  in  his  characters.  This  Mr,  1 
Stewart  has  done  with  astonishing  i 
success.  He  has  excluded  all  that  is  i 
mere  conjecture  and  has  included  only  .j 
solutions  founded  upon  internal  evi- 
dence and  the  general  tendency  of 
Shakespeare’s  thought.” 

Of  the  40  cruxes  which  Mr.  Stewart 
deals  with,  three  each  are  found  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Love’s 
Labors  Lost  and  Henry  V;  two  each  ! 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  Lear,  The  Tempest,  Henry  i 
IV.,  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors;  on 
each  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Cym-  i 
beline.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Mac^ 
beth.  The  Winter’s  Tale,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Titus 
Adronicus,  Twelfth  Night,  Othello,  j 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Henry  VIII. 
Four  of  these  cruxes  are  taken  from 
All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.  j 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  who  do  not  j 
greatly  care  for  the  hair-splitting  | 
things  that  many  commentators  have  i 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  textual  dif- 1 
ficulties  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  I 
will  still  find  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  exam-  i 
ination  thereof  ample  reasons  for : 
reading  his  new  book  with  keenest 
attention.  In  throwing  light  upon  the 
cruxes  the  author  has  produced  a 
piece  of  Shakespearean  literature  that  | 
is  bound  to  live,  for  reasons  not  de- 1 
pending  upon  its  treatment  of  textual  { 
puzzles.  i 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said 
that  this  treatment  is  original,  pro-1 
found  and  for  the  most  part  convinc- 
ing. Mr,  Stewart  writes  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  deeply  un- ; 
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lerstands  the  great  dramatist,  after 
i prolonged  and  loving  acquaintance 
vith  his  art.  He  takes  Shakespeare’s 
I insurpassed  genius  for  granted.  He 
las  realized  the  Shakesperean  spirit 
ind  solved  in  a very  large  measure 
:he  Shakesperean  manner  of  expres- 
\ 5ion.  He  reasons  on  the  basis  that 
Shakespeare  knew  how  to  make  him- 
self understood. 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  author 
finds  many  reasons  to  respect  the 
tinkering  with  the  Shakespearean  text 
which  editors  have  so  freely  indulged 
in  since  the  study  of  the  plays  began. 
In  most  cases  he  finds  that  no  changes 
are  needed,  barring  some  repunctua- 
tion. His  clear  mind  has  brushed 
away  many  an  ingeniously  spun  but 
erroneous  interpretation  placed  upon 
diflicult  passages  by  learned  commen- 
tators. 

An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  Mr. 
Stewart’s  chapter  on  “The  Fairies’ 
Ringlets,”  which  opens  with  Queen 
Titania’s — 

“These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy ; 

And  never  since  the  middle  summer's 
spring. 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead 
By  paved  foundation  or  by  rushy  brook 
Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling 
wind. 

But  with  thy  brawls  hast  thou  disturbed 
our  sport.” 

— (Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.) 

The  editors  have  had  their  own 
troubles  with  the  word  “ringlets”  in 
this  passage.  Some  have  said  that  it 
referred  to  rings  of  grass;  others  that 
it  meant  the  rings  in  the  fairies’  hair 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Stewart  goes  back  to 
the  Shakespearean  spirit  and  point  of 
view  and  says: 

“The  point  is  that  these  ringlets  are 
simply  the  circles  in  which  they  (the 
fairies)  danced.  We  are  here  sup- 
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posed  to  get  a live  picture  of  the  little 
people  themselves.  If  a large  circle 
is  a ring  a little  circle  is  a ringlet; 
and  the  diminutive  gives  an  expres- 
sion of  the  smallness  of  the  fairies.” 

This  will  strike  the  average  lay 
mind  as  clear  thinking  and  common 
sense  put  to  good  purpose.  The  new 
book  is  full  of  such  examples. 

Pausing  in  his  examination  of  the 
cruxes  Mr.  Stewart  takes  up  “The 
Mystery  of  Hamlet”  and  discusses 
that  subject  through  25  pages.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters 
of  the  book.  It  is  a sympathetic,  dis- 
criminating and  profound  treatise  on 
a subject  that  will  grip  the  student  of 
literature  until  time  is  no  more.  In 
depth  of  insight  and  clarity  of  ex- 
pression it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Mr.  Stewart  utterly  rejects  the 
theory  of  Hamlet’s  insanity  and  de- 
clares that  most  modern  commutators 
do  the  same.  He  holds  that  the  key- 
note to  the  prince’s  conduct  is  his  “in- 
capacity to  have  emotion”  and  the  ex- 
planation of  this  theory  furnishes  an 
interpretation  of  the  play  exceeding- 
ly rich  in  originality,  insight  and  sig- 
nificance. 

The  references  and  cross-references 
in  which  the  book  abounds  testifies  to 
the  author’s  great  familiarity  with 
the  Shakespearean  plays  and  with  the 
language,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.  The  book  is  a val- 
uable contribution  to  modern  litera- 
ture. That  the  stamp  of  scholarship 
already  has  been  placed  upon  its 
pages  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Elizabethan  Club  of  Yale  University 
has  undertaken  its  publication. 

Observe  what  the  members  of  the 
club  say  about  the  book  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  this  article. 


